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THE STARRY FLAG; 


OR, 


The Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER § X. 
- 
DOCK VINCENT’S LITTLE PLAN. 


“Saat are you going to do with me, Mr. 
Gayles?” asked Levi, as he walked up 
the road with the constable. 
“Tf you hadn’t saved my life to-day, I should 
put you in the locK-up.” 
“I don’t know that [saved your life. You 
would have done well enough as long as you 
held on to the boat. But what I did needn’t 





make any difference,” added Levi. ‘You can 
put me in jail, if you like.” 

‘* But I don’t like.” 

“I’m not afraid of a jail. I haven’t done 
anything.” 

“T shall not put you in jail, Levi. I must 
take you before a justice to-morrow,’when you 
will be examined.” 

‘Well, what then?” asked Levi, curiously. 

“If there is evidence enough to hold you, the 
justice will commit you for trial.” 

‘What then?” 

“You will be tried before the court next 
week.” 

“What do you mean by commit me?” 

‘** Commit you to jail to await your trial; but, 
you can give bail.” 
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‘Perhaps. I can,” replied Levi, musing; 

“ but Ithink my uncle would let me lie in jail 
a year before he would risk any money on 
me.” 
‘*T will see about your bail, Levi; but I hope 
there will be no need of any. If, at your ex- 
amination before the justice to-morrow, you 
can prove to his satisfaction that you came 
honestly by the money you paid for the boat, 
you will be discharged.” 

“* Perhaps I can’t prove it. Mr. Watson went 
away yesterday morning.” 

“Do you know where he went?” 

**To Rye Beach.” 

“That matter must be attended to at once,” 
said Mr. Gayles, as they reached his house. 
‘Come in, Levi.” 

‘Is this the lock-up?” asked Levi, with a 
sickly smile. 

‘** This is all the lock-up I shall take you to; 
I am responsible for your safe keeping.” 

‘I won’t run away, Mr. Gayles,” protested 
the prisoner. ‘I’m going to stand up and face 
the music.” 

I'm satisfied, Levi. We will make you as 
comfortable as we can here,” added the con- 
stable, as they entered the house. 

Mr. Gayles told his wife, as briefly as he 
could, what had happened since he left home 
in the morning; and the young fisherman was 
as welcome beneath that humble roof as though 
he had been the President, or the richest man 
in Rockport. . He was treated like an honored 
guest, and not like a criminal. While Mrs. 
Gayles was cooking some ham and eggs for the 
dinner of the wanderers from the sea, the offi- 
cer drew from Levi all the latter knew in re- 
gard to Mr. Watson. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that the attendance of the rich Boston 
merchant should be procured for the examina- 
tion on the following day, for he was the only 
person by whom it could be proved where Levi 
obtained the money to purchase the boat. 

‘*T have some money, Mr. Gayles — twenty- 
one dollars. Ill hand it over to you, and I 
want you to do everything that needs to be 
done for me,” continued Levi, as he gave him 
his wallet. 

“Do you want counsel?” 

* Counsel?” 

‘* A lawyer, to do the talking for you?” 

“Just as you think best.” 

“IT will see about that to-morrow. A good 
lawyer would be agreat help to you; but if we 
can get Mr. Watson here, I don’t think we shall 
need one,” 

After dinner, Mr. Gayles left the house, to 
send a special messenger to Rye for Mr. Wat- 
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son. Whén he had gone, Ruel Belcher called 
to.see the prisoner. 

“Well, Levi, I’m sorry for this business,” 
said Ruel. 

“Tt will come out all right; you may be sure 
of that.. I’m only sorry you think I stole your 
money,” replied Levi. 

“T didn’t want to think so.” 

“T suppose uncle Nathan tried hard to make 
you believe it.” 

‘* While I hope you didn’t do it, Levi, I must 
say I think it looks bad for you.” 

**Maybe it does.” 

“You got up this morning, and went off 
without saying a word to anybody. You put 
on your best clothes; and when I got up, my 
money was gone. Now, it seems you have 
bought a boat for two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars — just the sum I lost.” 

“But it wasn’t your money,” added Levi, 
warmly. ‘Don’t I say it was given to me by 
Mr. Watson — or rather lent to me — on pur- 
pose to buy that boat?” 

‘“We don’t know anything about Mr. Wat- 
son. Just when we want to see him, we find 
he has gone away.” 

**He has gone away, but he will be here 
again to-morrow, I hope.” 

**T¥ don’t like to be hard upon you, Levi, for 
I always.rather liked you, and you have had a 
hard row to hoe with your uncle; but it looks 
to me just as though you made up this story to 
show where you got the money.” 

“T did get the money of Mr. Watson.” 

“But you told your uncle he gave you but 
ten dollars for the dog-fish you lost.” 

‘‘That’s all he gave me; he lent me the two 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“That’s a pretty story! Do you mean to 
tell me a rich merchant, like Mr. Watson, would 
lend a boy, like you, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars?” continued Ruel Belcher, sternly. 

‘*T mean to say that is just what he did do,” 
replied Levi, decidedly. 

“Did you give him your note?” sneered 
Ruel. 

“No; I didn’t. He was in a hurry to go, and 
T had no time.” , 

“Why didn’t you tell of it last night?” 

“IT knew -better than that, Uncle Nathan 
would have taken it away from me.” 

“He will do that now.” 

‘‘Mr. Watson let me have the money to buy 
that boat.” 

“Who sold you the boat ?® : 

‘“Mr. Hatch — and a nice man he is too.” 

““So‘they say; and I suppose he will give 
back the money you paid him for the boat.” 
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“ Give it back!” exclaimed Levi, almost par- 
alyzed at the thought of losing The Starry 
Flag. ‘I don’t want him to do that!” 

“Tt don’t make any difference. whether you 
do or not. Your uncle started right off for 
Gloucester to get the money back as soon as 
you were taken up.” 

“Did he!” said Levi, bitterly. 

‘“You can set your mind at rest about the 
boat, Levi; for your uncle, as your guardian, 
won’t let you buy her.” 

“‘T have bought her, and she is mine.” 

‘*Tt’s no use for you to talk in that way, Levi. 
I don’t think there’s any sense or reason in a 
boy like you owning a boat that costs so much 
money.” 

“T think I’m able to keep as good a boat as 
that.” ‘ 

“That may be: when you are of age, you 
can do what you like with your money; but 
you won’t have that boat,” replied Ruel. 
“ Levi, this matter don’t look right. The best 
thing you can do is to make a clean breast 
of it.” 

“Tve told the truth. I haven’t got your 
money, and I haven’t had it.” 

“‘ Where is it, then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you think your uncle took it?” 

‘“*T don’t know anything about it.” 

Ruel could make nothing of the prisoner, 
and he went away, rather confirmed than 
otherwise in his belief that Levi had stolen the 
money. 

In the evening, while Mr. Gayles was out, 
Dock Vincent, who was loading his vessel at 
Gloucester, and had come home to spend the 
night, paid the prisoner a visit. He was very 
anxious to see Levi alone, and they met in the 
constable’s little parlor. The young fisherman 
could not imagine what Dock wanted of him; 
and he could not help calling to mind the 
threats the reckless skipper had used on board 
the Griffin that morning. Dock had declared 
that he was Levi’s enemy; and to the young 
man it did not seem as though they could 
have any business together. . 

“Well, Levi; you have got into a bad 
scrape,” said Dock. 

“* Perhaps I have.” 

“You will be lucky if you get off with six 
months in the House of Correction. It looks 
bad for you.” 

“Tt will look all right when Mr. Watson 
comes,” replied Levi, cheerfully, 

“Ts he coming back?” asked Dock, appar- 
ently a little startled by the intelligence. 

“We expect him.” 
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‘Perhaps he will come, Levi; but in my 
opinion he won't.” ? 

“What makes you think he won’t?” asked 
Levi, anxiously. 

‘tWhy should he? What do you suppose he 
cares for you? He’s a mean man.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

Well, no matter about that, Levi. I’m a 
witness in this case; and I think it depends 
more upon what I say than it does upon what 
anybody else says. I can get you out of this 
scrape quicker than you can say Jack Rober- 
son.” 

“How?” 

‘‘ Never mind that now,” replied Dock, with 
a knowing nod of the head. ‘And a word 
from me will send you to the House of Correc- 
tion for six months.” 

**T only want you to tell the truth,” added 
Levi, again recalling the threat of Dock. 

‘“That’s what I expect to do, but it will spoil 
your case. I suppose you remember what you 
said to me off Eastern Point, this morning.” 

‘What was it?” 

“That Mr. Watson didn’t give you anything 
for saving his daughter. That’s right from 
your own mouth, Levi, and it’s the truth, too.” 

Levi had said so to Dock and to his uncle; 
and, if Mr. Watson did not come to the ex- 
amination, their evidence would certainly con- 
demn him. 

“But I told.you Mr. Watson lent me the 
money,” said Levi. 

‘Lent it to you!” laughed Dock. “TIsay, 
Levi, I wouldn’t say a word about his lending 
the money to you. No one will believe it if 
you do.” 

Levi was really afraid no one would believe 
it, and he could not help being deeply depressed 
by the situation, for his own words were to’ be 
brought up to condemn him. 

* Levi, you did me an ill turn yesterday, and 
I shall have a chance to get even with you to- 
morrow,” continued Dock, satisfied with the 
effect he had already produced. 

“Then you mean to give evidence against 
me,” replied Levi, gloomily. 

‘That will depend upon circumstances. . I 
suppose you didn’t know I saw Mr. Watson 
give you the two hundred and fifty dollars?” 

“Did you?” 

‘ Nobody knows anything about it if I did; 
but you remember I joined you at the cove, 
just after Mr. Watson and his daughter went 
up'to the house. . You didn’t see me, but per- 
haps I was within ear-shot of you when you: 
| were talking with him, and perhaps I heard all! 
you said about borrowing the money.” 
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“ Did you hear it, Captain Dock?” demanded 
Levi, eagerly. 

J didn’t say I did, and I didn’t say I didn’t; 
but you know I wasn’t a mile off while you 
were talking together.” 

“ All I want is the truth.” 

“It is true that you told me Watson gave 
you nothing. I can swear to that in court, or 
perhaps —I don’t say I can or can’t; perhaps 
T'can swear Watson did let you have the money. 
I spoke to you something about a little plan of 
mine, by which both of us can make a heap of 
money. Now, if you will —” 

“T know what you are going to say; andI 
won't have anything to do with your plans.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Levi. I can prevent 
Mr. Watson from coming here. If you will 
help me through with my little plan, I am your 
friend, and I will get you out of this scrape. 
Ican doit. If you won't, why, you shall go to 
the House of Correction as sure as my name is 
Dock Vincent.” 

“Well, I won’t!” protested Levi, sturdily. 
**T would go to the House of Correction for life 
before I would have anything to do with you 
or your little plan.” 

“All right,” replied Dock, angrily, as he 
took his hat, and left the house. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
———_>—_—— 


PRUDY AND THE PORTLAND FIRE. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 
(CONCLUDED. 

" — seems as if we were all dreaming,” said 

Susy, wringing her hands. “Look out 
and see those flames leap up to the moon, as 
if they wanted to set it on fire. It is like 
tongues; it eats and eats, and drinks and 
drinks.” 

** Yes,” sobbed: Dotty, “it makes me think 
of a kitty lapping milk.” 

“See the black smoke burst out in the 
elouds,” said Susy, ‘round and round, and up 
and up. It curls so softly; as if it didn’t mean 
any harm; but it’s as terrible as murder. See 
the red; and black, and yellow colors dance.” 

“Yes,” responded Dotty, ‘it’s a very whisky 
fire. O, here’s Norah; what's the matter with 
you, Norah? Your eyes look so queer, so catty- 
corny.” 

“I don’t know,” answered the girl, faintly, 
at the same time walking towards the window 
and leaning against it with a pile of dining- 
plates in her arms. 

“You look like the woman that killed the 
man,” observed Prudy. She reférred to pic- 
tures she had seen of Lady Macbeth. 
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And indeed Norah’s appearance was that, of 
one walking in sleep; her face was pale, her 
eyes were looking at something far away. 

“Why, Norah! what in this world are you 
doing?” said Prudy, as she saw the plates go- 
ing one by one out of the window. 

“‘T want to save what I can,” said Norah, 
with a yawn; ‘‘ but I never did see such a time! 
I'm so sleepy, what with lugging water and 
what with trying to think! I guess I'd better 
go to bed!” 

‘‘ What does make her behave so?” thought 
the children, as Norah left them with a languid 
step. ‘The idea of her being sleepy!” 

The fact was, this frightful fire, which caused 
their eyes to shine so wildly, had the effect of 
opium upon Norah, making her as senseless as 
a lump of clay. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! went the men and 
women up stairs, down stairs, never knowing 
fatigue. Mrs. Parlin’s feet were blistered, but 
she was not aware of it. There was so mutch 
hope of saving the house that the water was 
carried with as much zeal as ever. 

The long, long hours burned away to mid- 
night, when Mr. Parlin suddenly spoke from 
the roof with a gasp in his voice. 

* Stop, my friends! It’s of no use to fight 
fire any longer. The house must go; let us 
save what we can! Out with the furniture.” 

Now the question arose, where was Norah? 
Time had already been lost. ‘All hands to 
the rescue!” 

Somebody said Norah had not been seen 
since early in the evening. 

“She acted like a non-comfos. 


Guess she 
went to bed,” said the gruff man who had 


scolded Dotty. ‘Pretty time o’ day for a nap! 
Let her burn up, if she wants to!” 

Mrs. Parlin was afraid some accident had 
happened. She entered Norah’s room, the 
door of which stood wide open, and found the 
young woman sleeping sweetly. The noises 
of hurrying feet so near her, and the shouts 
from the street had soothed her like a lullaby. 

It was hard to arouse her, and quite impos- 
sible to make her understand that her help was 
needed. She staréd about her, dressed herself 
slowly, put on her winter bonnet and cloak, 
descended to the kitchen in a dazed way, and, 
when asked to bring something from the pan- 
try, said she was so “‘turned round” that she 
could not remember where the pantry was; 
adding, — 

“Now, Mrs. Parlin, I see you’ve got consid- 
erable help; and if you can spare me as well 
as not, I’d like to run over and see my sister! 
That is; if it’s convenient to you.” 
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As it was plain that the usually capable 
Norah was too “daft” to be of the least use, 
she was speedily sent to her sister’s; the gruff 
man escorting her, — with constant scolding, 
and also with kind care, — lestshe should stum- 
ble into the fire on her way. 

But poor Norah was not the only stupefied 
one; for now began a scene of terrible. confu- 
sion. The sensible people who had been dash- 
ing water so calmly all night became suddenly 
panic-stricken, as the sweeping fire approached 
every moment nearer. 

Mr. Mason, the man who had, as Dotty said, 
‘‘a forehead high enough for another pair of 
eyes,” did not make any use at ‘all of so much 
forehead. He threw chairs and clocks out of 
the window, and shouted to the public to pick 
up the pieces and put them on a dray. 

He saw somebody put .a mirror in a wheel- 
barrow, and immediately helped another per- 
son_to set a stove on the face of the mirror, 
cracking it in twenty pieces. Yet he and the 
scarcely less bewildered Mr. Gosling were very 
tender in the care they took of clothes-pins, 
egg-beaters, and rolling-pins. 

Mrs. Parlin did not lose her presence of mind, 
and if the others had been half as self-possessed 
there would have been more order and less de- 
struction. 

The two younger children had fallen asleep 
on the parlor floor, but were aroused by the 
men who came to take out the piano. 

“OQ,” cried Prudy, rubbing her eyes, ‘it’s 
the same fire it was yesterday!” 

“QO, mamma,” murmured Dotty, drowsily, 
“TI dreamed we went begging, and I lost my 
darling tea-set forever and ever.” 

The three children, no longer restrained, 
worked by themselves as a sort of lightning 
express, and really carried nearly a whole 
library of books down stairs. 

“They wouldn’t let us carry water for our 
dear, dear house, but they’ll let us save some 
of the furniture, and glad of our help,” said the 
tearful Susy. 

“‘T forgot the furniture,” said Dotty; and 
upon that she flew to the kitchen, and bringing 
the covers of the range, one by one, laid them 
in the hat-tree. 

By this time Mrs. Parlin hurried the children 
out of the house, and bade them follow their 
grandmother up town. 

Flames were already bursting out of some 
of the lower windows. It was.no time. for 
words; but even a fire cannot silence children. 

“Now, I'm glad we never had a brother,” 
said the breathless Dotty, ‘for he might have 
snapped fire-crackers !” 
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“O, this dear, dear house, that we’ve had 
such good times in, grandma!” said one of, the 
children,’dropping tears enough to wash her 
hands in; and you may know it was Susy. 

‘“‘ Please, Susy, don’t cry so hard. and. blind 
your eyes,” pleaded Prudy, ‘‘or you'll. get 
singed as sure as this world.” 

‘¢ Swallow the tears,” sobbed Dotty. ‘Fall 
em down your throat, Susy; that’s the way I 
do.” 

They were looking their last at what would 
so soon cease to be home, sweet home, Al- 
ready the destroyer was busy with it. It-was 
sad, it was pitiful; but there were sadder 
scenes that night, 

‘‘ After all,” said dear little Prudy, looking 
into her own sunshiny heart for a ray of com- 
fort, — ‘‘ after all, it might be worse.” 

‘Don’t you talk nonsense now,” moaned Susy, 
as they threaded their way through the flames. 

‘* Well, at any rate, God knows we're afire; 
now, don’t you suppose He does? So He will 
make it come out right some way!” 

This was Prudy’s method of settling matters, 
and it always proved a good one, ; 

She was not mistaken this time. It did 
‘come out right.” The family found a tem- 
porary home with the Eastmans, and whatever 
was sad they did not make sadder by ceaseless 
complaints. They knew how wise it is to make 
the best of misfortune. 

They lost a great deal, it is true. One dray- 
load of their choicest goods went off no one ever 
knew whither, for the driver was not tol@ what 
to do with it, and thinks it may be in Casco 
Bay, or in the moon, where the old poets tell 
us to look for missing articles. Wherever the 
load may be, there is Dotty’s darling tea-set. 

Susy’s pony won honorable scars that night, 
for his hair was burned off in several places. 
Dotty said he was “ scotched,” and her mother 
replied, ‘‘‘Scotched, not killed;’” but. Dotty 
did not know what that meant. 

Mr. Eastman remarked one day just after 
the fire, that ‘‘ Messrs. Mason and Gosling 
showed no more judgment than children twelve 
years old.” 

Susy’s eyes fairly flashed with indignation; 
and I must tell you what she said to her mother 
in private : — 

“ Mother, isn’t it unkind to hint in that way 
about young misses of my age? I am sure I 
was very calm and reasonable that night. You 
ought to have*seen how dignified I was ‘to 
Dotty. .Why, when I think it all over, how f 
saved so many books and kept the children:so 
pacified, I feel really surprised. at myselfi°T 
do, mother!” 
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In a letter which Prudy wrote soon after is 
a recapitulation of the whole story : 


PRUDY’S LETTER. 


Dear Unci® ’Gustus: I suppose:you would 
like to hear all about our house and family. 

A boy fired a cracker, not a baker’s cracker, 
but a Fourth-of-July red one, with a string to 
it, anid it burnt us most all up—the city of 
Portland, and the doors and windows, and 
trees and chairs, and sofas and dresses; and 
all but the people — they got out. 

The smoke was as black as a thunder-clap! 
TI lookéd at the street, and the fire was pouring 
down; and I looked at the sky, and the flames 
were bursting up. How that boy must have 
felt! It roared, and whizzed, andcracked! You 
ought to have heard Susy cry! 

I had on my Sunday dress; and Mr. Gosling 
saved the rag-bag; and there was a spool of 
thread im my pocket. 

The place where we lived is a pile of bricks; 
but we are going to put them together again, 
and have.a new house. 

Wings had his hair burnt off. 

So good by. From 


ECHOES, 


BY WILLY WISP. 


SWALLOW’S tongue five hundred feet 

high gives motion to a mass of air one 
thous#hd feet in diameter, weighing seventeen 
thousand tons. Henry Ward Beecher, in ad- 
dressing his densely packed audience in Plym- 
oth Church, agitates every solid inch of the air 
in the house; otherwise, there would be a place 
there where he could not be heard: An uttered 
word is a succession of minute waves of air, of 
a certain shape. When, for instance, Lord 
Chatham pronounced the .word ‘‘ Never!” in 
his famous speech on the American war, there 
issued from his mouth, in all directions, a vol- 
ley or group of n-e-v-e-r wavelets, as if shot 
from. a musket. One wavelet started another 
beyond, and this another, and so on; as you 
have seen the concentric waves formed by 
dropping a pebble in a still pool of water. For 
a second the entire room was filled with the 
n-e-v-e-r wavelets, and an ear stationed any- 
where therein would have heard this same suc- 
cession of sounds. 

Now, when these little waves%trike a smooth 
surface, they are reflected back, and precisely 
the same sound travels in the opposite direc- 
tion, . When we hear‘our voice in-an echo, we 
usually hear only the last syllable or two; be- 
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cause our own voice drowns the sotind of the 
echo. 

The ancients supposed an echo was the voice 
of an oread or mountain nymph, and that she 
haunted groves and mountain sides; and when 
questions were addressed to her, she would 
give back answers, as follows : — 

Of what has Heaven given us an equal share? 
Air. 

What does a rumor often do when it flies? 
Lies. 

Which is the loveliest flower that grows? 
Rose. 

Whose children are we apt to think the swcet- 
est flowers? Ours. 

What in manners is sure to please? ase. 

What will frequently overcome the most aus- 
tere? Tear. 

What loses its flavor when we borrow it? 
Wit. ; 

What is it that wealth seldom extinguishes? 
Wishes. 

What traits are difficult to exterminate? Jn- 
nate. 

How many victims can a basilisk fasten with 
its look when it tries its utmost to fascinate? 
Fasten eight. 

What must one be first to beadonor? Owner. 

With what instrument do you nymphs one 
another salute? <A dude. 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp? 
Asp. 

What enabled Newton the law of the universe 
to grapple? AfAle. 

Which did Mr. and Mrs. Sprat lick clean, the 
cloth or the platter? Later. . 

Which letter do we often chew? JU. 

Which one resembles a tress? 5S. 

Which one is never wry? JZ. 

Which one does a child first know? O. 

Which one is an O with a tail askew? 2. 

Which one is produced by the tongue’s jar? P. 

Which one, being cross, is it easy to vex? X. 

Which one is embraced in Cesar? Z£, sir. 

Which one here is the embracer? A, sir. 


—_———_q—_—— 


Nove, Styte or SxKatinc.-——A Glasgow 
paper says, ‘‘On Wednesday, thousands en- 
joyed the healthy and exhilarating exercise of 
skating on Loch Burnie.. Among those on the 
ice a young lady skater attracted great atten- 
tion.. She had with her a large Newfoundland 
dog,:and attached to the collar round: the an- 
imal’s neck was a pair of reins; these she held 
in her: hands, and the dog directing her course 
on the ice, she in this way skipped along in 
very swift and graceful style.” 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


URKEY has often been called in a politi- 
cal sense ‘‘the sick man;” and without 
the aid of the great powers of Europe it would 
long ago have died a natural death. While 
the nations of the earth professing Christianity 
have been progressing, those adhering to Pa- 
ganism and Mohammedanism have remained 
stationary, or have been going backwards. 
Christianity has been the key-note of progress ; 
and while the Christian powers of Europe have 
been growing in wealth and population, Turkey 
has made no material advancement; and so far 
as it has accomplished anything in commerce 
and the arts, it has been by imitating the cus- 
toms of Christian nations. 

“Balance of power” is the system by which 
greater states are prevented from swallowing 
up smaller ones. Holland and Belgium, for 
example, are small, and comparatively weak 
states. The Emperor Napoleon might, with 
his immense army, conquer either of them, and 
annex it to his own dominions, thus increasing 
his own power and influence. The balance of 
power, which all the sovereigns.of Europe are 
interested in maintaining, prevents him from 
doing so. If France should attempt such a 
step, the other powers would protest, and 
make war upon her, if she persisted. 

In 1853 Russia demanded that certain rights 
should be guaranteed to the Greek Christian 
in Turkey, which the Sublime Porte refused 
todo. When Russia — who had been taking 
bits of Turkey for years before — attempted to 
enforce her demand, England and France in- 
terposed to preserve the balance of political 
power, and the Crimean war ensued. If Rus- 
sia had been left to herself she would have con- 
quered Turkey, and annexed its territory to her 
own. This result would have made Russia’ so 
powerful as to render her dangerous ‘to the 
other nations. 

The Five Great Powers have thus far guar- 
anteed the existence -of Turkey, —and this is 
the Eastern Question... Christians cannot live 
and prosper under her rule: ‘Crete’ has: re- 
volted, and the revolution ‘has ‘not yet been 
put down... Russia. is ready to protect:‘the 
Greek Christian, — whose religion is her-own, 
and is still ready to “ wipe out” ‘Turkey 
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from the list of nations. This is the danger 


which lies in the way of any interference with 
the affairs of Crete. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


— Tue American Bible Society printed 
last year one million one hundred and nine- 
teen thousand two hundred and fifty-nine 
copies of the Scriptures. 

Who is the laziest man? The furniture 
dealer; he keeps chairs, and lounges about all 
the time. 














—— THE newest skating novelty in Chicago 
is that of a Russian who.skates on stilts. 


—- “ Wuy, Tom, my dear fellow, how old 
you look!” ‘Dare say, Bob; for the fact is, 
I never was’ so old before in my life.” 


— A Few days since a farmer near New- 
ark, N. J., was waited upon by a respdctable- 
looking gentleman, who said he had come to 
pay for a basket of apples which he had taken 
from the orchard when a boy, sixteen years 
previously. He insisted upon paying not only 
the orignal value, but the interest. 

—A Missourr farmer being asked if 
raising hemp was a good business, answered, 
“IT can’t sartin say; but it is surely better than 
being raised by it.” 

—— A FEATURE of the French Exposition is 
to be a Japanese coffee-house, with eight gen- 
uine Japanese girls, already on their way to 
Paris, as waiters. 

— A GENTLEMAN, just returned to this 
country from a tour in Italy, was asked how 
he liked the ruins of Pompeii. ‘‘ Not very 
well,” was the reply, ‘‘ they are-so much out 
of repair.” 

— <A MINISTER in Brooklyn had for a 
Christmas present a baked potato, in which’ 
was enclosed a five hundred dollar greenback. 

—— “Wat branch of education do you 
have chiefly in your school?” ‘A’ willow 
branch, sir. The teacher has used up almost 
a whole tree.” 

—— A WONDERFUL cat in Cairo dances to 
the music of a piano-forte, and can laugh like 
a child. 

“Sir, that is a very bad cough of 
yours.” ‘True, sir; but you will excuse me 
— it’s the best I’ve,got.” 

—— Jet ornaments haye been replaced by 
amber on women’s dresses in Paris. 


-—— A’ younG man in New York was fined 
five dollars for stepping on a lady’s dress. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
oe represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


RECONSTRUCTION, 
BY HON. HAMILTON WARD. 


R. Chairman, I believe that this 

**GRAND and *SUBLIME manifes- 
tation of the popular will has a far 
*DEEPER * significance. While it ap- 
PROVES of what ‘HAs been done, it 
decides that the work is sTILt * in- 
complete: it indicates that at last, 
after passing through centuries of 
MCONTEST and ‘BLOOD, combating 
with THRONES and DESPOTS; with 
FALSE SYSTEMS, poriricaL and RE- 
LiGIous; with *t*PERSECUTION, *tIG- 
NORANCE, and * SUPERSTITION, the 
great principle should at last be as- 
serted on this continent and ingrafted 
upon our regenerated nationality, that 
5%tALL men, native-born or natural- 
ized in this country, shall be *teQuaL 


before the law, *EQuAL at the ballot- 
box, equal before 1*MaN as they are 
before “Gon. 

™Wuo that has watched the terrible 
ordeal through which we have passed 


* can have failed to discover the su- 


perintending protection of *HEAVEN 
all through the DARKNESS and GLooM 
until our salvation was COMPLETE, 
can now pousT that, in this crowning 
victory at the ballot-box, the ‘‘ voice 
= of the *pEoPLE *.is the voice of 
®’Gop?” 

Sir, the responsibility of rebuilding 
the shattered column of the national 
edifice * rests upon *ConGrREss. All 
hope of favorable coéperation from 
: the °PRESIDENT * must ‘be ABAN- 
DONED. To *Concress * the four 
million loyal people of the south * 
are looking for protection. Away 
in their southern *tHomEs, or in the 
6MOUNTAINS and CAVES to which they 
have fled for safety, or languishing 
in *tpUNGEONS, or suffering in *Ex- 
ILE, they are offering up their daily 
lOpRAYERS to God in 2our behalf, and 
stretching forth their ‘HANDS to us 
for HELP. The loyal ‘m1LLions who 





have just spoken at the ‘ports; the silent 
throng of *cRIPPLES and 'MOURNERs that sad- 
den the land; the sacred *pEap that fell in the 
struggle ; the sacrifices of **BLoop and *rreas- 
URE the country has made; the holy cause of 
LIBERTY and free government itself, "ALL * 
appeal to us * to come up to the high demands 
of the *tHour, to do our *tWHOLE duty, do it 
3tPROMPTLY, and do it *WELL. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE. BIRDS, 


BY L. A. B. C. 











CHARACTERS. — RUDOLPH PENDENNIS, Davip 
CarTER, Mr. STUART. 


[A Merchant’s Counting-room. RUDOLPH very 
gayly dressed, strutting back and forth, con- 
sulting the Journal. ] 


Rudolph. Now, old Stuart is an odd cove, if 
he is as rich as Croesus, What an advertise- 
ment this is! Who did he think would answer 
it? (deads.) 

‘WANTED — At my counting-room, a young 
man who understands double-entry, and is not 
afraid of a desk and stool and ledger, and can 
converse fluently with strangers. Must be of 
faultless address — in fact, a perfect gentleman. 

RoGER STUART.” 

Since I’ve got to go to work, there’s no.more 
genteel placé than Roger Stuart’s counting- 
room. I must have cigars, and I must have 
clothes, and I must goto the Opera; and I feel 
as mean as a sheep, now, because I cannot give 
a champagne supper, as the other boys do. 
But that desk, and that ledger —I shall be so 
horribly confined! Deuce take it! A fellow 
can’t appear like a gentleman, these hard 
times, without the spondulix; and the gov’nor 
has come back on me; says he can’t support 
my extravagance. Extravagance indeed! just 
because I sent the tailor to him with his bill 
for this suit. Stunning, though, I declare! 
(Surveys himself in the glass.) I wonder if 
old Stuart ever had a real gentleman apply to 
him for a situation before. Lucky there’s no- 
body else in the way. I’m sure of the chance. 
But, ho! who’s coming now? Little Dave 
Carter, as I’m a sinner! I must get rid of him. 
(Enter Davin, ix a modest, graceful manner.) 
Hullo, Dave; where in the name of the seven 
wonders did you come from? 

David, From the post-office, just now. Fine 
day — isn’t it? 

Rudolph. But ain’t you lost? What brought 
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youhere? Your mother sewing for old Stuart? 
She’s getting up in the world — isn’t she? 

David. No; I came on my own account, 
this morning. Perhaps our errand is the same. 
I want to do something to help mother; and 
uncle John said Mr. Stuart wanted a clerk, and 
I thought there would be no harm in trying. 

Rudolph. Did. you see the advertisement? 

David. No. 

Rudolph. (Reads.) It says, ‘‘ He must be 
of faultless address —in fact, a perfect gentle- 
man.” Now, Dave, you're a first-rate fellow 
in your place; but Stuart’s counting-room isn’t 
quite your sphere — is it, though? ; 

David. (Looking .over the advertisement.) 
I understand double-entry; I always beat you 
at that in school; and I’m not afraid of work; 
and — 

Rudolph. Youcan stop there. Faultless ad- 
dress! Ha, ha, ha! A perfect gentleman! 
Old Stuart has got you there! (Enter Mr. 
Stuart, unobserved.) Fluent conversation! 
You'd better dry up, Dave. Learn a trade, 
and leave counting-rooms and ledgers to gen- 
tlemen. You know the old adage, ‘‘ Crepida 
ulterior sutor,” —something about shoemakers 
getting above their business. 

David. You mean, “ Ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam.” My mother always taught me that fine 
clothes do not make a gentleman. I cannot 
compete with you in that respect, but I shall 
leave Mr. Stuart to decide between us. 

Mr. Stuart. (Coming forward.) Good 
morning, young gentlemen, In answer to my 
advertisement, I presume — 

Rudolph. (Very confidently.) Yes, sir. I 
saw your advertisement. My name is Pen- 
dennis. You know my father, I think — Rob- 
ert Pendennis, on State Street? He is anxious 
I should learn your business; so I thought I 
would drop in. 

Mr. Stuart. 


(Surveying him carefully ; 
Speaks to himself.) H’m h’m! Well got up! 
Good clothes, good cigars, —I can smell the 


smoke, — stylish, good family. Have seen 
him before. (Zo RuDOLPH.) — You are quite 
sure you can answer the terms of the adver- 
tisement, young man? 

Rudolph. Well, I understand something 
about double-entry; and — my father moves 
in good society. . 

Mr. Stuart. Exactly. Yes; your manner 
is free. and easy; you dress well. Where 
haye I seen you before? O, I have it; you 
are the young man who sat just in front of me 
at the Opera, last night. Bell enticed me into 
it,—the little rogue,— and she called my at- 
tention to your diamond ring. O, yes. 
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Rudolph. Ah, indeed! My thanks to Miss 
Stuart for the compliment. 

Mr. Stuart. O, no compliment. She only 
remarked that it was very poor taste. She’s a 
wild thing. (Turning toDavip.) Well, young 
man, do you apply for the situation of clerk, 
here? 

David. That was my business here, sir. I 
did not see the advertisement till I came in, 
I can refer you to my teacher as to my knowl- 
edge in book-keeping. Here is his recom- 
mendation. 

Rudolph. Dave, I wish you would tell your 
mother that the last shirts she made for me 
are too tight in the neck, and I would like to 
have her alter them. — (Aséde.) I guess that 
will choke off his fluency. 

David. I will mentiog it to her. 

Mr. Stuart. And you consider yourself a 
perfect gentleman? 

David. I try to treat every one with con- 
sideration and politeness. ° 

Mr. Stuart. Even if they taunt you with 
your mother’s industrious habits? 

David. My mother is poor; and it is for 
her sake I wish to obtain remunerative em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Stuart. Certainly. I had a mother 
once myself. And Robert Pendennis — well, 
it might not be quite gentlemanly to allude to 
the fact — but he really was once a hack- 
driver. No disgrace to you, Pendennis, if 
you behave yourself. I don’t care what your 
fathers and mothers can do; I want a. man 
who is a gentleman of himself. What is your 
name? David — 

David. David Carter, sir. 

Mr. Stuart. What do you think, Mr. Pen- 
dennis —I had the pleasure of riding down town 
in the horse-car with Mr. Carter this morning. 
Thad aneyeon him. He sat beside me study- 
ing a book — Cicero, in Latin. A poor wo- 
man, with a basket, got into the car, which 
was quite full. No one noticed her till Carter 
here, looking up, saw her, and gave her his 
seat. Upon my word, sir, I don’t know as I 
ever saw that piece of gallantry performed in 
this city before. 

Rudolph. Very natural, since he wished to 
gain your favor. 

David. Indeed, I never had the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Stuart before. 

Rudolph. (Sneeringly.) Very likely. 

Mr. Stuart. I said to myself, “‘ There is a 
perfect gentleman. If that lad understood 
double-entry, I would offer him a clerkship.” 
Here he is. Mr. Carter, I congratulate myself 
on being able to secure your services. . You 
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can hang your hat here, and arm yourself with 
that pen. 

Rudolph, 1 am to understand, then, that my 
style does not meet your requirements? 

Mr. Stuart. Well, yes: You have a super- 
fluity of style, Mr. Pendennis. Too airish. 
Too much broadcloth, and too little common- 
sense, You would quite put me into the shade. 
There is no truth in that old adage about fine 
feathers — what is the Latin of it, Carter? 

David. Nitide vestes ornatiorem reddunt. 

Mr. Stuart. Never mind the Latin; only 
simpletons, nowadays, believe that fine feath- 
ers make fine birds. 


A TERRIBLE BEDFELLOW. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


I LOOKED at my neighbor with considerable 

curiosity. His face indicated a man of not 
over thirty years —a period at which men are 
still young, generally; but his hair was as white 
as fresh-fallen snow. One seldom sees, even 
on the heads of the oldest men, hair of such 
immaculate whiteness. He sat by my side in 


acar of the Great Western Railroad, in Canada, 
and was looking out at the window. Suddenly 
turning his head, he caught me in the act of 
staring at him—a rudeness of which I was 


ashamed. I wac about to say some words of 
apology, when he quietly remarked, — 

** Don’t mention it, sir; I’m used to it.” 

The frankness of this observation pleased me, 
and in a very little time we were conversing on 
terms of familiar acquaintanceship ; and before 
long he told me the whole story. 

‘«T was a soldier in the army in India,” said 
he, *‘ and, as is often the case with soldiers, I 
was a little too fond of liquor. One day I got 
drunk, and was shut up in the black-hole for 
it. I slumped down upon the floor of the dun- 
geon, and was just dropping off to sleep, when 
I felt a cold, slimy shape crawling across my 
right hand as it lay stretched out above my 
head on the floor. I knew at once what it was 
—asnake! Ofcourse my first impulse was to 
draw away my hand; but knowing that if I 
did so the poisonous reptile would probably 
strike its fangs into me, I lay still, with my 
heart beating in my breast like a trip-hammer. 
Of course my fright sobered me instantly. I 
realized all my peril in its fullest extent. O, 
how I lamented the hour that I had touched 
liquor! In every glass of liquor they say 
there is a serpent; but it does not come to 
everybody in the shape it came to me. With 
a slow, undulating motion the reptile dragged 
its carcass across my face, inch by inch, and 
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crept down over my breast, and thrust its head 
inside my jacket. As I felt the hideous scrap- 
ing of the slimy body over my cheeks, it was 
only by the most tremendous effort that I 
succeeded in restraining myself from yelling 
loudly with mingled terror and disgust. At 
last I felt the tail wriggling down towards my 
chin; but imagine what I felt at heart, if you 
can imagine it, as I realized that the dreadful 
creature had coiled itself up under my jacket 
as I lay, and. had seemingly gone to sleep, for 
it was as still as death. Evidently it had no 
idea that I was a human creature; if it had, it 
would never have acted in this manner. All 
snakes are cowardly, and they will not approach 
a man unless to strike him in self-defence. 
Three hours I lay with that dreadful weight 
in my bosom, and each minute was like an 
hour to me—like a year! I seemed to have 
lived a lifetime in that brief space. Every 
incident of my life passed across my memory 
in rapid succession, as they say is the case 
with drowning men. I thought of my mother, 
away in old England; my happy home by the 
borders of the Avon; my Mary, the girl I 
loved, — and never expected to see them more. 
For no matter how long I bore this, I felt that 
it would end in death at last. I lay as rigid as 
a corpse, scarcely daring even to breath; and 
all the time my breast was growing colder and 
colder where the snake lay against it, with 
nothing but a thin cotton shirt between my 
skin and its. I knew, if I stirred, it would 
strike; but I felt I could not bear this much 
longer. Even if I succeeded in lying still until 
the guard came, I expected that his opening 
the door and coming in would be my death- 
warrant all the same; for no doubt the reptile 
would see that I was a man, as soon as the 
light should be let in at the door. At last I 
heard footsteps approaching. There was a 
rattling at the lock. It was the guard. He 
opened the door. The snake —a cobra di 
capello I now saw— darted up its huge 
hooded head, with the hideous rings around its 
eyes, as if about to strike. I shut my eyes, and 
murmured a prayer. Then it glided away with 
a swift motion, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. I staggered to my feet, and fell swoon- 
ing into the arms of the guard. For weeks 
after I was very sick; and when I was able to 
be about, I found that my hair was white as 
you now see it. I have never touched a drop 
of liquor since.” 


—— A MAN in France was fined one hundred 
dollars for speaking disrespectfully, in a stage- 
coach, of the emperor. 
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SAROASTIO. 


“pees word is very commonly, but very 
improperly, used in the sense of gronical. 
The two terms are quite distinct in meaning, 
and should never be confounded. Sarcastic 
comes from a Greek word, which signifies, “‘ to 
tear flesh like dogs,” or “to bite the lips in 
rage,” and hence, ‘‘ to, speak in a bitterly re- 
proachful manner.” Jronical, on the contrary 
(which is also derived from the Greek), means, 
etymologically, “‘dissembling, simulating, or 
mocking.” Its definition, therefore, is, “‘ ex- 
pressing one thing and meaning exactly the 
opposite.” The notion of feigning, or making 
a pretence, it will be seen, does not enter at 
all into the signification of sarcastic, nor does 
the notion of scornful severity enter into that 
of zronical, which implies a kind of polite and 
delicate ridicule. Sarcasm is obvious as well 
as cutting satire: /rony is satire in disguise, 
and is only discovered by the contemptuous 
manner of the speaker, or by the extravagance 
of the commendation bestowed. To call a no- 
torious coward ‘‘a very brave and noble man,” 
would be zvonical: to call him “an utterly base 
and despicable fellow,” would be sarcastic ; but, 
in popular parlance, the latter term would be 
applied, without discrimination, to both expres- 
sions. W. 


PARAPH. 


HIS name is technically given to the flour- 

ish or fantastic figure which is.sometimes 
made at the end of a signature, or below. it. It 
originated in the medieval practice of using 
only the surname for the signature; and it 
was intended as a safeguard against forgery. 
Every man had his own flourish, which was 
regarded as part and parcel of his autograph, 
and as being .d@bsolutely essential for its identi- 
fication. It was often so extensive, compli- 
cated, and absurd, as to defy successful imita- 
tion. Sometimes it was drawn through the 
name, which it almost or quite obliterated. 
The paraph has gone out of use in England 
and America; but in. some parts of continental 
Europe it is still a customary part of the sub- 
scription of a name. In France, the public 
officers are said to be furnished with a book 
containing “‘ Models of Signatures.and. Flour- 
ishes ” of all important officials throughout the 
country, with the translation of each into legi- 
ble French. Without such an interpreter, the 
inquirer would be continually at a loss to un- 
derstand thése conventidnal signatures with 
their extravagant strokes and curves. 











E have heard a great deal about the 

game of Squails, at one time and an- 
other, but could never obtain any reliable in- 
formation on the subject, until we came across 
a new book, called ‘‘ PopuLAR PASTIMES FOR 
FIELD AND FiRESIDE,” published by Milton 
Bradley & Co., Springfield, which we believe 
contains the only published description of the 
play, with complete rules. The volume may 
be had of Lee & Shepard; price, $1.75. We 
are kindly permitted to copy the article on 


SQUAILS. 

Squails is a modern English game. The 
incompleteness of the original rules, and the 
ridiculous terms employed in the game, have 
prejudiced many sensible people against it. 
Relieved of these absurdities, the game is an 
interesting one. 

MATERIALS. 

The materials for this game‘consist of sixteen 
squails, a target, anda gauge. The squails are 
small disks of wood, about two inches in diam- 
eter, eight of light and eight of dark colored 
wood. The squails are designated by four dis- 
tinct colors — two light and two dark of each 
color. The target is of ivory, about one inch 
in diameter, and loaded so as not to be easily 
moved or overturned. The gauge is a measure 
three inches long, made with a convenient 
handle. 

The method of the game is as follows: The 
company being seated around a dining-table, 
the squails are distributed to them, and the 
target placed in the centre of the table. Now, 
the object of each player is to drive his squails 
as near the target as possible, by allowing the 
squail to project over the side of the table 
about one fourth fm size, and striking it with 
the palm of the mary. 

VocasUt Baw or TERMS. 

Target. —The-moyable hub at which the 
squails are played. 

Gauge. — The measure. 

Line of Demarcation.— An imaginary line 
round the table, at the distance of the length 
of the gauge from the edge. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HEAD= WORK. 








. Adriatic Sea. 
- Ohio. 

- It has a date on (Dayton). 
. It takes in the Cash. 

. Ure River, of course. 

- It receives the Sugar. 

. Better be wise than rich. 


102. Black Warrior. 


. There’s a time to mourn and a time to 


Ems. 
Cairo. 
Dublin. 
Tennessee. 
Obe. 
Great Pedee, Little Pedee. 
1439- 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
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The modesty of our publishers does not per- 
mit us to use Peep’s enigma. — M. F. J. sends 
rebuses. — Fox offers this conundrum: Why is 
a man about to be handcuffed like clothes just 
washed? Because he is going to be ironed. — 
Ranton sends. us such a dainty little note that 
it almost breaks our editorial heart to decline 
the enigma, even for modesty’s sake. — We in- 
sert a few more of H. M. R.’s 

Sans-PIeps. 

119. Take the final letter from a body of 
water, and make a defence. 

120. Take from a Venetian lord, and make 
an animal. 

121. Take from a fish, and leave a vehicle. 

122. Take from a measure, and leave a pin. 

123. Take from a screen, and leave a fish. 

124. Take from a vegetable, and leave an 
insect. 

125. Take from an impossibility, and make 
a possibility. 


AND GIRLS. 


W. E. S. says he puzzled a long time over 
this 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
127. How many boxes six inches squafe can 
I put in a box twelve inches square? 


Mr. Spoon sends us a stirring letter to Our 
Boys and Girls, urging them to furnish letters 
for Head Work; but as they are now sending 
in their epistles faster than we can read them, 
we insert only his peroration: “I will have to 
close, for some of the young misses will say, 
‘You impertinent fellow, how dare you take so 
many liberties without Mr. Optic’s sanction? 
Make yourself scarce!’ So, good by, all, and 
don’t forget your friend, F. A. Spoon.” 


We don’t know but Mr. Spoon means to get 
into the sugar-bowl and be sweet; but we will 
venture to say the young ladies will give him 
a cordial welcome. 


Alfred T. likes ‘‘The Starry Flag,” — so did 
Levi, — and writes, ‘‘I don’t know why, but 
you always stop in the most exciting part of 
the story. I don’t mean that it is not all ex- 
citing; but where you end, it is always most 
so.” Sorry, Alfred; but suppose you stop in 
the middle, and wait for the next number. 


Will Annie F. please write with ink? We 
can hardly read her letter.— Unicorn repeats 
eleven letters in an enigma of twenty-one. — 
E. T. C. asks for something more about the 
different political parties. The enigma has xo 
repetitions, and we insert it. 

128. It is composed of 14 letters. 

The 2, 5, 11, 14 is a cape. 

The 1, 10, 12 is a river of North Carolina. 

The 3, 13, 7 is a fish. 

The 9, 8 is a pronoun. 

The 4, 6 means “ take notice.” 

The whole was a martyr of the Revolution. 








